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ABSTRACT 

This paper begins by reviewing the literature on - - 
social perceptions and attitudes in te£ms of the black self-concept. 
Issues discussed iere *are culture conditioning and marginality, 
self-concept^ social perception and attitudes, interrelationships 
between attitudes and perceptions/ and the influence of cultural 
values and beliefs. Problems and attitudes that blacks might bring to 
the counseling session are dealt with next, followed by a discussion 
of the philosophical base or rationale for the counseling process. 
Suggested steps that counselprs might immediately take as individuals 
an^l collectively as professionals to counsel these minority 
populations include an acceptance and encouragement of change, a 
recommitment to the goals of human fulfillment, and the development 
of a true respect for diversity. A number of suggestions directed to 
those individuals desirous .to counsel minorities are: *(1) counselors 
must move out of the cubicle into the community; (2) counselors' 
reliance on remedial services must be replaced by active preventative 
and developmental strategies; (3) counselors must become sensitive to 
the need to be involved in a greater diversity of- services; and (4) 
counselors must begiTn to see themselves as facilitators of 
self-evaluation and decision-making. (Author/AM) 
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DeprecieJ:ed Self-Concept in Blacks: Implications for Co\mselinc 

"by • U S DEPARTMENT OP HEAtTH,^ 

*' • EDUCATION* WELFARE 



CAvr\o n ^VGilhc document ma$ oeen repro 

oi/ac i^vt^ixxic oocEo EXACTLY A$ REcciveo from 

Assistcjit ])ircctor, l/ashinctoji Office l':f,;o^Tpo?^^^^ 

Educational Tcctin- Service v ^NTo^.'-oArNA^^XNt^^^ 

. X?f EDUCATION POSITION OR POLICY 

■ - ; 

Pro'fescor Vontress has presented a most articulate exposition on the 
nature of black self-hatred. Although I find the thesis persuasive, and 
a hit depressing, I am not surprfsed .i>y it. One need only to examine the 
literature and his oi;n life experience to conclude tha,t "blpxks in Aue'rica 
have always had to operate in a coiite^rt 'ihich exerts necative impaction 
their personalities and self-imaGes^, 

Culture Conaitionins and Mar£;inality ^ ^ 

Blacks in Anerica exist in/ a conte:cfc of cultural and psycholo,'':ical 
r.r^r^rinallty. The mentality of the blpck American c^.n be described as one 
v/hich creates the foelin.;; that, "ue are in this society, but not of it."- 
This condition, perhaps nore studied today than in the past, is nothin5 
*ncw. 'Aristotle (Aristotle, 325 B.C., Book l), "vritinf in antiquity, stated 
that a Slavish condition be^^ets a slavish mind. Glazer (19^3, ?. 5l)j ob- 
rervcd that, "The Negro is only' an American, and nothin{; else. He has no. 
values and culture to guard and protect." Vontrecs (lS75j pc^per presented 
A, P.G.A.), has merely updated smd expanded these writers. The sin£;ular 
point Dade by all of these^scholars is that both black and v:hite Anericans 
tend to see the nation in pro-v/hite terms.* position, oz'ten denied by 

blacks, ds the result of the inescapable culture conditioning V'hich all 
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who are socialized by the American system adopt. The acculturation that 
brings us all into. a common perspective, or concensus value system, occurs 
in both overt and covert ways. Although blacks may resent whites^, thej'- 
like everyone else in this society, are conditioned to see white as the 
"ideal." 

All Americans, black or vmite, liberal or conservative thinic and act 

accordinG to their cultural conditioninc. All of our minds ato>, even if 

unconsciously so, pro-v;hite. Althou{;h this fact has generally not caused 

any problems for* whites, it- has proved^most painful for blacks. ^ ^his 

vieviing of what is associated v;ith t/hite ap ^normal and i;hat is associated 

v;ith black as deviant has been the source of gravely self-defeating vievzs 

of reality in black peopled Black people^ in order to survive, havc^beeiX' 

forced to become bi-cultural. Blacks have had, on the one -hana, t^ 'pre- 

tend to see, thin}:, believe, ahd^feel as v;hites do, but on the ;o^h*r hand, 

live effectively In a completely different vrorld, aware of their inability 

to be truly free. This split personality has had cbnsxderable impact on 

blacks, causing frustration, denial , and degradation. The black poet Arna 

Bontempts (1563, p. i4), \rriting of this confusion of identity for black 

Americans, observed that 

We wear the mask that grins and lies 
It hides our cheeks and shades our eyes 
This debt v;e paj' to human guile 

With torn ai.i bleeding hearts v;e smile * 
And nouth vrith myriad subtleties. 

The problem, most directly 'stated is the fact that although blacks 
have found it imperative to pretend in so many wcys t6 be white, they ha,ve 
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at the same time been denied the right to act as whites do, to be free, 

» , " * ' • 

Despite thi^ charade, black Americans ha^ always kno\m that they uere only 

peripheral to the nation's life and this awareness has severely dar.a^cd tnc 

self-inage, Today miyy blades are reappraising, and attempting to recreate 

that self-imace. The success or failure of this process is yet to be dater- 

mined, - ' \ 

Self-Concept 

A c^e at ''amount of research has been done on black self-concept, I.uch 
of this |tudy has been concerned v:ith the development of this self-concept, 
the evaluation of seVf~, and considerations of self-esteem in blacks. Un- 
fortunately, muc^ of thQ research has been conducted in a negative context, 
starting from the position that to be black is- to be less than v;hole, icfsin^ 
small samples of low socioeconomic black and white boys Hauser (I'jTO), ad- 
ministered psychometric interviews, projective tests, and Q-sort tasks* The 

V 

various patterns of identity formation v;ere described according to an Urik- 

r *■ 

sonian model shovring consistent or distinct differences between' the idcntit;^ 

<. 

development of black and white subjects, Uhen compared to v;hites, blacks 
self-image showed little stnactural integration over the duration of the 
study, Vihi'ies showed progressive increases in structural integration of 
values. Black self-images had a static quality suggesting identity fore- 
closure and negative seli-concept , 

Measure's of blacks on self-ratings are also abundant in the literature. 
In the majority of such research differences \7ere found in blacks and whiter 
in regard to their views of the self as perceived by the individual, as it 



was "believed "by the individiial to be perceived by others, and the self as 
the individual ideally would like it ta be. Black students achieved con- 
sistently greater discrepancies bet^/een their actual IQ scores and their 
ratings on self-scales than did ;:hite youngsters ^Gibby and Gabler, 195?, 
p. 144-148) • Black 'and white children did not differ significantly on 

, > - • 

ideal discrepancy* , 

Projective tests have, also been used ezctensiyely to indicate self- 
image. Goffeney and Butler »(l969, ?• 437-438), attempted to analyze the 
drawings of black and v;hite children to learn something of their self- 
images. Bergel son* (1967, p. I6-I8), studied black youngsters in terms of 
the influence of family structure on self-eoncept . . VJhile most of this re- 

w * # * 

search v;ith projective techniques did not shov; black children to project an * 
image of hopelessness and inadequacy, it did revecjl that even in the very 
young, black self-concept is less positive than that of v/hites. 

The effects of eduaation and educational interventions on solf-con- 
cept have been the focus of considerable cohcern. lluch of o,ur social pro- 
granming is undergirded by the belief that education^ ana early intervention 
can change the course of life and improve the lot of. the less fortunate. 
Sducpvtional practices have been studied to attempt to determine to v/hat 
extent they^ influence the development of self-concept. Studies- by Taylor 
(1968, p, 821-822), HcWhirt (l,967, p. 26IO-B), Bi envenu (1968, p.* 692), 
and Strauss (1^67, pi 63-76) dealt vzith the relationship of self-concept 
to racial composition of the school setting. The studies shov/ed differences 
between the races in the dimensions of centrality, dependency, individuation, 
and povrer. Attendance in segregated schools intensified these differences 
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for one or both races* 

* Studies have also been condticted^n the effects on self-concept of the 
use of iimovatire educational practices. In i/orks by ^^alley (1968,'p. 2524), 
Allen (1969, p. 3032-A), and Prc^ybors (1966, p." 102-107') the sclf-conccpi; of 
blaclc students did not inprove as a result of innovative educational prac- 
t'ices. 

Social Perceptions and Attitudes , 

Attitudes or readiness to respond either positively or nejratively donot 
simply "spring tip." They develop as a resixlt of social perceptions ;;hich.. 
tend to innute neanin,^ to various sensations. Attitude developncnt and 

•\ ' 

attitude *chanro^aro both experience-oriented. The experiences one has, as 
uejl a.s the specific inforniation he receives exert considerable influence 
upon ±ho individual's attitudes. Thj,s effect is true in both attitude de- 
velopment and attitude change, , - ^ . 

The belief that attitude .change is possible, given experiential chan^^e, 
to some o:^ent justifies bounselinc ?-s a vehicle for societal reform. Atti- 
tude change is more likely yhon the new attitude proves reu'ardin^ and when 
such change is seen by the individui^l as the result of his o\m decision rather 
than of external imppsition. The resDarch into attitude change has dealt in 
the main- \rith racial attitudes and the impact ^f the socialization process 
on these attitudes. 

> 

Schaffer and Schaffer (1966, p. 27 4-- 285) found the method and content o'f 
socialization used by parents to be the most important force affecting white 
youths' attitudes tov;ards blacks and other minorities. Directive methods 



were found to yield more positive attitudes than did non-directive approaches 

Sherif and Sherif (196? , P# 246-'26l) contended that contact among mem- 
"bers of unfriendly groups is the _key to settling social problems and effect- 
ing positive attitude change* This hypothesis has "been tested extensively 

and generally seems to "be upheld in tho literature. Hoifever, . the eonten- 

it, * 

tion doesnot seem to hold in cases of 'very limited or superficial contact 
maJcing generalization somci;hat risky* The summary conclusion drcj,v;n ifrom 
thig look at the investigations into attitude development a^id altitude change 
is that those studying attitude change mns^ "be ever sensitive to the possi- 
bility of dra^;ing incorrect inferences I'rom the data encountered, and that 
global statements relative to rej^ults .should "be avoided* 

Interrelationshi*os Bet^reen Attitudes and Perceptions 

» * » 

Individuals te^ncL to respond to events and ideas ^;ith predetermined, 

(favorable or unfavorable dispositions, ^fhese positive or negative attitudes 

f 

are controlled by^ bot U past e::perience and the context of the moment* In 
short, attitudes and perceptions are inextricably interrelated* Thus one's 
readiness to respond and tl\e meaning he places on a given situation has been 
the subject of considerable investigation* Historically attitudes .touard 
the colors black and white have shovra black to generally receive negati^ve 
evaluation 'and vh±tQ generally rated positively* Such attitudes hold' in 
contexts ^:here .black ai:id v/hiie are conceptualised racially. 

Stabler, Johnson, Bcrke, et* al* (1969, ?• 1233--1239) studied racial 
stereotypes in black and white preschool children. They found that the 



racial attitudes of the larccr cociety had been introjected into and/in-^ 
corporatod by these youngsters. Although this incorporation had occurred 
in both black, and \7hite children, it ;jas more pronotince(^ in v;hites, 

I 

Datta, Schaefer, and Davis (1968, p. 94-101) looked 'at sex zuid scho- 
lastic aptitude as variables in teache^^ ratingsof adjustment and class- 
room behavior. These iiJvosticators found both ethnic {jroup aftd sex to 

be significantly related to teacher descrij)tions of classroom bohavi-or, 

«t ^ 

Generally, girls and other sub jects. v;ere described more favorCvJ)ly than 
boys and blarcks. Ho interactions of ethnic croup a,nd sex \7ere noted. The 

Office of Education has in -the last several v;eeks been looking at 
reports '.7hich indicate that in several school systems ^discipline is not 
the same for black and uhite youngsters. These reports have, stated that 
black youngsters are subjected to rrore frequent and more severe discipline 
than their \:hite counterparts. 

The Influence of Cultural Values and Beliefs 

Just ^as cultural values of a group tend to be translated into beliefs 
of that group, so do beliefs and attitudes tend to influence attitudes to- 
v/ard self and others. Research into the effects of stereotypes about black 
on black self-image has long been an area of great interest. 

Colle (1968, p. 309-310) studied the image of blacks as portrayed by 
the American. mass media. V/ith specific reference to the "nev; black image, 
Colle held that this ileu, image may be an inaccurate reflect'ion of the real 
Glternp.tives open to blacks. This position is most ^interesting for it is 
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• ducGGSting ^hat at the cane time that the modia are prcGcin^; a yide-soread 
^articulation of a non-dincrininatory policy there is reason to question 

' whether, in fact either ::hites or blacks ^are truly being stimulated- to__ 
accept the notion that blades belong; in the rnainstreafn. Colle's findinj^s , 
also indicated that despite an increasinf;ly positive portrayal of blacks 
by the nedia, blacl: citiscns display disaffection, and suspicion tc/ard the 
mass media. • • 

The conten^ton that there has emerged a positive nov; ima^c of^lacks 
has been put forxh j.ncrcasinr;ly in- the last fevr years. This ne\7 ina^^a. is ' 
held to have had considerable positive effect on Wack self-concej)t • Many 
nov; insist that there have been meaningful chanj^es in hov; blacks vieu thera- 
solves and "bU^.ck is beautiful" is the sloc^n of tlie decade, if not the- 
l?:st half of the centurj''. This nev: black self-concbpt has been said to ^ ^ 
be reflective of blacks sudden ability to accept their marginality and to 
cease to be confused by the f rust rat in{; syndrone of living black and pre- 
tending ^to thinic white, ilalcon'X (1964) reminded black people that ihcy 

p 

anc not uhite people and thaj blacks should free themselves from uhitencss. 

Concluding Statements on Research 

Understandings of social perceptions and attitudes should be increased. 
This can only be done if ban qome to understand the psychology, of t,ho 
perception of self and others* This is no more true for '^lack Americans 
than it is* for any other group of people, ^ The old stereotj;pe of black 
self-rc jection must be re-e^n^lored' in the light of recent findings. 
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The Special PlicJ^t of Black .Youth ' ' 

Today any insist that the situation of mi ribrity- groups is better than 

it has eve^^ beonV MaHy insist that there is "light at the end of the tunffol," 

Black teenagor^^ arc not likely to ,be, ar?io;ig these optimists. No segri.ent*of , 

a people is a better index of their plight than those \iho are rvpproaching 

adulthood. ' There is todaj' a dpep and v;ides?read 4d.entity crisis^ among 'Ameri-^ 

.can blacks, tEnd teenage blacks are acting out this distress. The black 
" -\ * . ' . 

* • 'I ' * ' 

3uv%^il-e i^a victin. Black youth feel thd emptiness of their parents and 

the lack of solution to their ov;n Identity protolemc. These younr: people, 

^ ■ • - ■ ■ . ■ . •• 

titillated by blakoloitat ion films and di-scfouraged by an unenployment rate/ j 
of f roic 41 to 65 percent , . see little in the v;cy of viable alternatives to 
thoir poverty cycles, IIo:;, in gpod conscience, can .:e counsel? these yo'un;> 
sters in the direction of the American dream? According to the Uall Street 
Journal (March I8, 1975, j>. 20), "If the economy d^oesnot improve pji entire*", 
generation of young blacks v/ill enter adulthood 'in the 1980's irlthout evo-r- 
having held a job," The implications of this possibility are not pleasing. 

,In light of the state in uhich black youth find themselves today it seema 
reasonable thaf these individuals uill be aggressive rnd hostile. The problem 
is that this hostility is often vented on their. oun*pcople. Cannon (l975j 
p. 34, 48) contends that there is an inverse relationship bet'jeen heightened ^, 
black militancy and black fighting gangs. He further argues the suspension 
of this militancy is responsible for the resurrection of youth gangs, this 
time more numerous, vicious, and destrxictive than ever before. 
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.Black youth reflects tixe provailin;: mood of the lal^ger black connuni- 
ties in the nost vividM/ay* Black spirits. have been depressed ^since the.* 
cfarl^y l^O'^s which Gaen:ied to say that the struG»SlGs of th*^ I960' s vefe in 
vain. /Many blacks viev;ed the laV and order iihene of thb early 70' s as a 
mere euihenionv for anti-bla'ck ^.ttitudes v:n\l felt that .ideaLiG?n had bech ^ 
replaced by,,reprec'sionj Concern over -pbliltics, education, * and freedolrv • 
issues hacl been rcpl^iced by bG\;ilderrnent , anger, and despair, 'siiven 'the 
history of ^black ' identity proble.T.s^^and the impact of the curixjnt^ economic » 
crisis ,ontJ ought to be able to. realize to sc^ne e:rtent the complexity of 
juvenile and general malaise a^npng black Americans. ^' 



-And What' of^ Counsel ing? ^ * - • 

Havinr: detailed a r^.ost challengin:^;, and perhaps depressing portrait of . 
so^^ts of probleniG and attitudes 'blacks might^bring to the co,un3elin,7 
sessibni -our attention inntediaiely turns to the question of ^"h6v: do ue 
counsel s^ch people?" Perhaps this is our initial mistrJce. father than . 
beginning v:ith the hov7 v;c night do v:el,l to first e:camine the v;hy, the 
philosophical -base or rationale fo-r \jhatever vie ;ire to do as ^ counselors. 
Many counselors donot knou vihat they arc doing, but an ev-en greater number- 
have little if any rationale .for uhy they are doing whatever it is that 
they are doing, or think that they are doing. Before we rush to taJce 
action, to use c^r "techniques" ue would do well to reflect on our objectives 
and goals of bur cou^oling. The \7hat c^nd the hov/, the process of coun- 
sclins, should loGically follow from, not proceed the \;hy of the involve- 
nent. . * * " 

li 
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The *Hced for A PhilobODhioal Base 

- .- ■ ■ •■ ■;'■.■■■•/., 

Uhat are the objactives and jcpals of coUncelinc: Tpr individuals such * 



, as those described hercrin ^.nd by Professor Vontress? lihite {l948> P»3r40 

has stated that 'v/hen a T)erson c:.cts in t4ie caBaciiy of ^'^herapist , his ^oel 

is not to doninite or persuade, but sinply to restore a st-atc of c^pc^ 

. ' . • * . ^ , > ♦ 

health. A therapist has nothing to sell and nothing .to orescribe. The, 
poals of Rofjers (l952, P».l87) c^unsclinr; are evident in his definition of ^ 
it as "the process by vihich the structure of the- self is^ relaxed in -the 

sdfcty 'of the -relationship \;ith the therapist, and previously ddnied cx- 

' ' . . \ / • \ ~ 

pericnces are perceived and then in^Je^^rated into an altered self." Con^ ^ 

f ft ' • . * * . * 

r^entinc on the coals of counseling; Uillia^^son (^(950, P» 22l) fqols, ",th6' 

counselor assists thfc rctudent to choose ^oala \:hich n.'ill yield 'nazinuu 

satisfactioji. \7ithin the limits pf* those comproniises necessitated by Uncon- 

t^oJLled and uncontrollable factors ijfi the individuals c*nd in society itself." 

It is obvious, that counseling; is defined in many ways and counselors 
rancG all *tho ucy fron^ someone n;ho has just cqmiAeted a feu senoster hours 
o£ tr.qTiniri^j^to a Liennin^^er or a; Rogers. ^ UhateveT counseling is it is an . i 

*e::T)ressio'n of human values an(^ hunan- rAtitudes,^ and its objectives are deter- 
milled by- the humanistic feeling that man is basioal^ly a capable/ self-deler- 
mining creat>;rQ. Are thpse definftions arid (Objectives different for 'the ^ 
black client than for other clientts? Jivo ;;e v/orking with blaclc clients, for 
a different xjet of reason^ than tl;os^e \jhich motivate us to deal v;it|a mam- 

^ streamers? If our reasons' are not .differeriit , wh-y must our methods be diff- 

crent? Rather than contend that differnt methods are reciuired to deal viith 

\, / , -^♦.^ 

minority clients might wc not examine the idea that th6se clients simply pre- 

sent more difficult cases in v;hich.\:e must apply' our basic techniques* 

' . . , , • . 
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A Cours^. of Action for Ug All 

Hliat nust ue do? How can vfe'hclp ihcsq individuals viho have had such a 
bad tine of it, and thereby help ourselves and oil of society? There is of 
course no definitive answer to this question* Houcver, there are a minher 

of^ steps that counselors mi^ht tal:e immediately as individuals and collec- 

\ 

\ 

tivoly as profoscionals. ' \^ 

1. Begin vath introspootion. All of us, and V7hites in particular, must 
begin -co loolc at oursoi^ves nore realistically in order lo see what iic are as 
v;ell as vfhat i:e are not. So raucli of our activity is "based on the promise 
that hl'acko need help that we often look only at the "unfortunate" client 
and not at our-solves and others around us. Indeed, i;ith the possihle ex- 
ception of the albino rat, the black American is the most studied of life's 
crcatu>^es. 'i?he tir.c has conie to ^turn the nicroscope on the najority. 

2. Broaden our scope. Rather than siijply espousing our belief in a 
Pluralistic world, vo aust develop a true respect for diversity. Onlj by 
blendina and re-inxecratins diverse elements can the quality of wholeness 
be achieved. 

3. ' Accept and encourage change. We must view change as necessary and 
desirable .and worit to nai:e the dyharnics of our institutions- cease to work 
against change. Racist institutions must not bo preserved. 

4. Vfe'nust re-coninit ourselves to the goal of hu-nau fulfillnent ind 
actualization. 

5. Work for equity, Con?ensa,Uon, not equal ity is hecessarj' to re- 
store rights and opportunities previously denied people. 



The Role of the Counselor 

Hovj shall \JQ "become effective with si^ch difficult clients as these 
disillusioned olack youngest ers? What are specific sveps that counselors 
rnifjht tal:e to .ualce themselves "more relevant to the sort of context in ;ihich 
this^ type of client is likely to be found? All of these are most important 
and most difficult questions. Althouf;h there are no definitive ans;;ers to 
such questions there q,re a number of ^sur;{;estions to be made to th'ose v;ho 
are desirous of, or likely to be \7orkin^ with such individuals. 

To begin uith v;e must look for fundamental chanj^es in the counselor's 
job orientation, ^No longer can the counselinc office be the limit of our 
domains* Counselors can no lonccr conceal their ineffectiveness from public . 
scrutiny nor can they fail to share responsibility \;ith the client for the 
progress of counseling. The assumption of lou motivation or client resis- 
tance villi not^ suffice. The counselor must move out of his cubicle ^.nd in 
to the community. In so doing, the couiiselor must become sensitive to forces 
in the environment \;hich contribute to distress. 

Secondly, minorities and others have tired of society's depersonalization 
and" are dissatisfied v/ith our attempts to v:ork on their intellectual perfor- 
mance vrithout concern for their 'personal-enotionn^l development. Ilinority 
students particularly have emphasised the inability of counselors to under- 
stand and accept their unique needs and life st;5^es. The result of this 
emphasis has caused many young people to remain silent and lininvolvcd, giving; 
the image of being uninterested xath "normal" concerns. To effect some degree 
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of change in this situation counsGlorc uust coase to be simply passive 
listeners and strive to becone ac tive participants in the corjnunity. This 
approach v;ill demand that the counselor move a;;ay from the reliance on re- 
medial services a-nd adopi an active preventative and developmental straterj*" 
for his actions. 

Counselors, retaanin{; a primary focus on individual coxxnselin;^, muct 
become, sensitive to a nee^ to be involvea in a greater diversity of services 
The move from a passive service role, restricted to contact -jith one person 
at a time, to a more ac£p?essive sea^rch for various procedures having impact 
on groups or on an entire community is a must. The assumption by counselors 
of novel service roles mtist be re-examined and evaluated from the perspec- 
tive of thp types of problems prospective clients are likely to present, 

Finally, the counselor must begin to see himself as the facilitator of 
self -evaluation and decision makin^^/ This vievj of one^s role v;ill allow 
for the possibility that t.s a counselor one might find himself assisting 
the client to resist the policies and rules established by individuals and 
institutions of the mainstream. The implication here*' is that the counselor 
ought to see his role and his effectiveness somehow related to his disassoci 
ation from the pov;er structure, V/e ha.ve all heard the argument that the 
client uho fears some disciplinary action^may have problems in being can- 
did. Such a client is likely to have difficulty in revealing vrith one with 
whom he can see potential for revealed information being used against him. 
Black clients are most likely to feel this possibility with vjhite counselors 
v;ho are perceived as ali^art of the same system that is suppressing them. 
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Low socioeconornic and nono-culturally black individuals nay well hold the 
sane opinion of middle-class black counselors, Althour:h some decree of 
distance between the counselor arid the systx?n is advocated, it should be 
renombered that attempts at total disenr^^^qnent fron the decision-na2:inr; 
strv.cture may actually be a cop-out into the security of neutrality. The 
neutral counselor, renainirxj silent on institutional procedures, nay be 

o 

viev;ed as acceptant of these procedures. The counselor nust in fact tread 
a thin' and often dangerous line between the esta-blishment and the client. 
The counselor, existing for the £:ood of the client, nust cone to see him- 
self as expendable, a,nd accept this vulnerability as one of the ha.sards of 
the profession. The counselor of blacli clients nust accept the fact that 
he nay be the most vulnerable of all counselors since he may, if he i^s to 
work for the cood of his clientele, find himself most distant fron the 
accepted patterns and practices of the nainotrean. 

SunnaVy 

America nust recognize the American black as an important and contri- 
butin^ member of this society. The black communities in this country are 
fraf^nented and this fra^^ientation is a major cause of the depression tha,t 
exists in black communities. V/hite America nust develop the necessary 
sensitivity to the needs of blacks to begin to help them to integrate their 
multiple aspirations and drives into a more wholistic mission. The approach 
to these individuals must be nulti-dinensional, acceptant of the root iden- 
tity of the black American. Blacks are fightinfj for their spiritual and 
psycholorjical life and ^;e all must assist then. Only then caxi mq shift our 
emphasis fron- symptorli suppression to cause determination. 
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